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Americans Do Know History 


A good many Americans do know their own history. According 
to a report just issued by a committee of historians and social 
scientists* the charge of ignorance of history so frequently levelled 
against those who have come through the schools is unjustified— 
unless a very narrow view of history objectives is taken. 

How much of their own history Americans know, this report 
says, “depends upon one’s idea of history and the quality of the 
knowledge expected.” If by “knowing history,’ the report con- 
tinues, “one means the ability to recall dates, names, and specific 
events,” Americans in general do not know this kind of history. 
But “if by knowing history one means the understanding of trends 
and movements, the appreciation of past events and persons, and 
the ability to see a connection between the experience of the 
country and the experiences of the individual, the answer is that 
Americans in general do know a reasonable amount of American 
history.” 

The quality of a person’s historical knowledge, the committee 
points out, is largely dependent upon the objectives which he has 
in mind. “If he and his teachers regard history as a collection of 
facts to be memorized like the multiplication table, a nursery 
rhyme, or a poem, the emphasis will be placed upon drill and 
repetition. This kind of learning can be achieved. If a relatively 
small number of facts are accepted as the desirable goal, the pupils 
can be cajoled, bribed, and drilled into learning them. And if 
the facts are fixed by repeated drills, they will come in handy on 
some quiz program, in some argument, or in some trivial test. 
But the learning of such a selected list of facts would constitute a 
questionable educational goal and its achievement would require 
the expenditure of disproportionate time and effort.” 

If, on the other hand, “the objective of history is to develop 
understanding and insight, the emphasis will have to be placed 

* American History in Schools and Colleges. The Report of the Committee on 
American History in Schools and Colleges of the American Historical Association, the 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association, The National Council for the Social Studies. 
New York, the Macmillan Company, 1944. 
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upon wide and critical reading, upon the interpretation of data, 
upon the synthesizing of diverse accounts, and upon the under- 
standing of relationships. These too can be taught, and even 
though the acquisition of such abilities and insights also requires 
much time and effort, they are educational objectives worthy of 
the time and effort required.” 

The committee responsible for this report makes a number of 
constructive suggestions for better understanding of history—for ex- 
ample, “selection of a reasonable number of topics and the devel- 
opment of each one fully enough to give it significance, rather 
than the meaningless enumeration of events, names, and dates”; 
stress upon “the more enduring values . . . historical perspective, 
a sense of continuity, and the ability to use the historical ap- 
proach,” and the writing and teaching of American history in such 
a way “as to produce in the minds of the students a keen conscious- 
ness of the world beyond the United States.” 

It is good to have this point of view presented authoritatively 
by a competent group of historians. It puts into proper perspec- 
tive the sort of testing the New York Times indulged in last year. 
Nobody claims that history-teaching is perfect, at any level. But 
such reports as this will help us in defending ourselves against 
certain kinds of history-teaching that are likely to be demanded 
by the uninformed. 


Ten Outstanding Educational Events of 1943 


Once again Edpress News Letter lists the “ten outstanding edu- 
cational events” of the year in such a succinct manner that we 
quote directly: 


1. The United States Senate debates on Federal aid to education—the first 
national airing of education’s needs in nearly three quarters of a century. 


2. Education’s acceptance of the challenge for international planning—as 
exemplified in the Harpers Ferry meeting of the International Education As- 
sembly and conferences of the Committee on Educational Reconstruction to- 
gether with the publication and widespread distribution by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association of the pamphlet 
“Education and the People’s Peace.” 

g. The teacher shortage; the trend to lower teaching standards to supply 
teachers; and the drop in teacher-training enrollments. 

j. Trend toward equalization of salaries of Negro and white teachers. 
Litigation concerning this matter has taken place in practically every state 
maintaining separate educational facilities for the races; in the majority of 
instances Negro teachers won their point by consent decrees. 
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5- The Osborne Committee Report, recommending a billion dollar educa- 
tional program for returning veterans, and introduction of S. 1509 by Senator 
Thomas carrying the recommendations. 


6. Developments in Latin American educational relations as shown in (a) 
the significant study by the American Council on Education of the manner in 
which our textbooks deal with Latin America; and (b) the first meeting of 
ministers of education in the New World held in Panama. 

7. The Army Specialized Training Programs, by means of which colleges 
and universities were “saved from becoming drafty, empty halls of learning.” 

8. America’s awakening to the need for technical education—as exemplified 
by the establishment of a U. S. Office of Education Committee to study this 
missing rung in our vocational-professional ladder. 

g. “The Cheshire cat-like disappearance” of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration from the educational scene. 


10. The spirited response of teachers and administrators to the National Edu- 
cation Association’s War and Peace Fund Campaign. 


The Health of a Nation 


A wealth of useful material has been brought together by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies in one of the latest of the 
“Resource Units” prepared as part of the series on Problems in 
American Life—“The Health of a Nation.” 

Particularly helpful is Lavonne Hanna’s discussion of teaching 
aids in the field of health. Pointing out, for example, that “pre- 
adolescents and younger adolescents are much concerned with how 
things work,” the author suggests for this age group types of activi- 
ties that have to do with the measures the local community takes 
to protect health—sanitation, purification of water, food and milk 
inspection. Personal health problems are emphasized for the sev- 
enth and eighth grades—development of sound health habits, and 
understanding of physical needs in the areas of diet, exercise, pos- 
ture and rest, and communicable disease. 

The title of the “unit” and the emphasis to be placed on the 
various aspects of the problem “will of course be determined by 
the teacher and pupil working together,” says the report. Among 
the problems and questions suggested which especially concern 
adolescents are: How can I improve my appearance? How can I 
keep well? or, How can I improve my health? How can we check 
the spread of disease? How can we make our community a 
healthier place in which to live? How can the American people 
be protected from fakes and quackery? How can adequate medi- 
cal care be provided for all people in America? 
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Use of motion pictures as a teaching aid is urged, and some 
pictures are described as “particularly good for initiating a health 
problem.” 


Race and Education 


In his “Race and Rumors of Race” (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1943) Professor Howard Odum has a section on Science, 
Technology, Education, the Press, and Radio in which several 
fundamental problems of race and education are stated or implied. 
“It was clear,” says Dr. Odum, “that education had fixed the racial 
folkways and mores firmly in the total fabric of American culture 
and in particuiar of southern biracial culture. It appeared fan- 
tastic, therefore, to ignore the role of America’s chief force, namely, 
education, which was working steadily to transmit the old heritage; 
or to expect a new generation, in the twinkling of an eye, to ignore 
all that it had been taught. Rather, it was apparent that some 
new forces and levels of educational effort were undertaking to 
transmit certain different types of cultural heritage, which in turn 
must compete with the larger current of traditional heritage and 
take ample time to change the current.” 


The Cost of Attending High School 


Just how “free” is high school education? In previous issues of 
the HicH ScHOOL JouRNAL this question has been raised. It is a 
question that will have to be answered as part of the post-war 
educational program. The latest answer is contained in an article 
by Paul B. Jacobson in the January Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, devoted to student activi- 
ties, in which data from 134 high schools involving 19,000 students 
are displayed and interpreted. The lowest average expenditure, 
$19.24, was reported for 72 students in the Peabody High School, 
Milledgeville, Georgia; the highest $152.91, for 775 students in 
Northern High School, Detroit. Averages by occupational groups 
ranged from $96.54 for the children of professional workers down 
to $69.19 for those of the unemployed and unemployable. 

The data collected in this study certainly throw light on why 
some youth continue in high school and others do not. As Dr. 
Jacobson says: “Some families can ‘pay the bill’; others cannot. 
For well-to-do families the expenditure of $82.00 a year by a boy 
or girl enrolled in the high school is a small matter. For the 
average family with an income of $1800 or less, the expenditure of 
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$82.00 for one or more children is a serious matter. For those with 
annual incomes of less than $800.00 such expenditures are im- 
possible.” 

The information in this article ought to be particularly in mind 
when plans are made in the post-war period for seeing to it that 
all youth have an equal chance at a high school education. 


Next Qualifying Test for Civilians, Army 
and Navy Collegiate Training Program 


Dr. Edgar W. Knight, of the University of North Carolina, 
Regional Director for Region Three of the qualifying test for 
civilians for the Army and Navy collegiate training program, an- 
nounces that the next examination will be conducted in the high 
schools and colleges Wednesday, March 15, 1944. The states in- 
cluded in that region are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

This examination will be administered under the same regula- 
tions that were followed in the examination given in April and 
November 1943, by which candidates for the V-12 and the A-12 
collegiate training program were selected. Information concerning 
this third examination will soon go from the Army and Navy au- 
thorities, the United States Office of Education, and the Regional 
Director to the chief state school officers and the superintendents 
and principals of the schools and presidents of the colleges through- 
out the region. 

In this nation-wide test, which is to be given twice a year for 
the duration of the war, about 315,000 young men took the exam- 
ination last April and about 80,000 last November. In Region 
Three about 28,000 took the examination in April and about 8,000 
in November, Dr. Knight said. He also said that the success of 
the administration of the two previous examinations was due to 
the splendid cooperation which the Regional Directors had from 
the superintendents, principals, and presidents of the schools and 
colleges throughout the country. 











Why Teach Nutrition? 


JAMES C. ANDREWS 
Department of Biological Chemistry and Nutrition, School of Medicine 
University of North Carolina 
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JOD is a vital subject only to those of us who eat. However 
Fk... all eat and much of the world’s population would like to 
eat considcrably more than they now do. Even in our own country 
this is true of an inexcusably large part of our people. For them, 
food is always scare—usually for the lack of money to buy enough. 
Others, having the necessary money, can satisfy their hunger, but 
do not know what foods to buy to maintain their health and 
strength and to insure the growth of their children. Many of 
both groups could easily produce the right foods in satisfying 
abundance directly out of their soil and so be gainers on several 
counts. 

The question is often asked why we should put so much atten- 
tion on diets today when a century ago there was little knowledge 
and less attention paid to the whole subject and our forefathers 
were, in many ways, more healthy than we. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that these forefathers led much more vigorous out- 
door lives and were althogether more active. They ate more of 
simpler foods. Therefore they obtained more of the protective 
foods (vitamins and minerals). In many ways our present de- 
ficiency diseases are products of civilization. On the other hand, 
if statistics mean anything, the average expectation of life was 
considerably less than now. We hear much about those who lived 
to a ripe old age but far less of the large numbers who died in 
early middle age. And the high mortality among infants and chil- 
dren of those days is a matter of common knowledge. 

The plain fact is that the added knowledge of the principles 
of nutrition far more than counterbalances the disadvantages of 
more civilized ways of life if these principles are only applied to 
our daily food. From the earliest ages, the instinct of hunger has 
been responsible for much of the world’s history and many of the 
world’s wars. Wars, in turn, usually produce famine. During 
them many men are diverted from their tasks of producing food; 
after them many men have not survived to resume those tasks. 
The population that does survive is less fitted to produce its own 
food. In short, war time intensifies problems related to the coun- 
try’s food needs. 
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Because we all realize the war pressure on food supplies, there 
has arisen a general nation-wide demand for practical nutritional 
information. But it should not be forgotten that even in peace 
times a large part of our population fails to obtain either enough 
food or the right food. And so the teaching of practical nutrition 
is far more than merely a wartime measure. It is coming to be a 
necessity at all times because it directly concerns the health of 
both our bodies and our pocketbooks. 


ALL Foop CoMES FROM THE SOIL 


Whether we raise food directly or, by buying it, pay someone 
else to raise it, we must never lose sight of the fact that all food 
comes from the soil. The only exception to this is the limited 
amount which the sea furnishes to that part of the population which 
lives near enough to it. Whether from sea or land, practically all 
foods are the result of growth and, originally, of plant growth. 
Although we use various food animals, those animals obtained their 
food in turn from plants. The protein of the cow or pig came 
directly from vegetable foods. The animal did not manufacture 
this protein; he merely collected it from plant sources and concen- 
trated it. The fish in the sea do the same. 


Plant growth is therefore the great ultimate source of practically 
all of the world’s food. This is true not only of the “energy 
foods,” such as carbohydrates and fats, and of the proteins, but 
even of the vitamins, and our mineral needs are usually best filled 
by forms of these minerals which have resulted from plant or 
animal growth. 


These are not merely theoretical considerations. They relate 
directly to the economic side of food production. The farmer who 
raises only the “money crops” and who buys practically all of his 
food is completely dependent on economic cycles. His fortunes, 
even to the food his children eat, vary with the fluctations of pros- 
perity and depression. The home production of a substantial part 
of his food, on the other hand, furnishes insurance against these 
fluctuations and makes for far more independence. 

Not all of our people are farmers but most are living in at 
least semi-rural or small-town surroundings. Very few families in 
North Carolina do not have some small plot of ground available. 
But the innate instinct that should prompt us to look on a piece 
of earth, exposed to sunshine and watered with rain, as just that 
much potential food, must be developed early in life. North 
Carolina has favorable climatic conditions, adequate rainfall and 
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everything needed to support its people more abundantly. It is 
an attitude of mind that we need to develop. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the idea that poor nutrition 
is only a wartime problem. A large share of the population of this 
state and of the whole country has never been adequately fed. If 
the war does nothing more than increase our consciousness of this 
fact and improve the nutritional level of the whole country it will 
have served at least one good purpose. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONCERN 


The dissemination of knowledge about practical nutrition and 
the imbuing of our people with the desire to provide their own 
food as far as possible is an educational matter which pertains to 
the whole state educational system. It cannot be confined to our 
institutions of higher learning; the great proportion of our popu- 
lation will never attend these institutions. This doctrine of home 
production of food and intelligent eating must reach all, of both 
races, no matter at what stage their education stops. This means 
a consistent program of nutrition teaching, starting in the ele- 
mentary grades and continuing through high school. Children of 
these ages will, in ten years’ time, constitute our young adult popu- 
lation, but we cannot depend on reaching them in college. The 
vast majority will never get there. The enthusiasm for raising and 
eating the right foods and a respect for the good earth that pro- 
duces them must come largely through their teachers. These in 
turn must get it from their own teacher-training courses. 

The science of nutrition is no longer in the stage of being only 
an involved technical subject, approachable only by the highly 
trained. Involved it certainly is and always will be, but, like many 
other sciences, it has progressed to the point where simple con- 
clusions can be drawn and made clear to any child if taught with 
a live enthusiasm. We start with a fundamental background of 
interest—that of stilling the pain of hunger—which need not be 
lost. We can produce a new generation definitely food conscious, 
if we wish to take the trouble. 


User or TECHNICAL TERMS 


The use of a few technical terms, even to elementary-school chil- 
dren, need be no deterrent. In these days such words as calorie, 
protein, vitamin, calcium and even the chemical names of some of 
the vitamins, such as thiamin, niacin, etc., meet one on almost 
every newspaper and magazine page. We see them on food con- 
tainers in the grocery and hear them from the mouths of radio 
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advertisers. To learn to associate some definite significance with 
such a term can be made a real adventure for any child. If he 
knows that thiamin is a vitamin that plants pack away in the germ 
of their seeds to give the young growing plant a start on its way in 
life he can readily see the logic of our using that start by eating the 
seed. Such examples are legion, but they require a live interest 
on the part of the teacher rather than the feeling that this is just 
one more supplemental subject to be taught. 


This point raises the question of proper texts. Nutritional 
teaching should not be too completely smothered under the weight 
of exhortations as to general health. In the opinion of the writer 
it rates a separate place in the curriculum. Moreover, it must be 
presented by texts appropriate to its own type of community. A 
child from rural North Carolina, when told about fresh fruits and 
vegetables as sources of Vitamin C, must find it singularly un- 
convincing to have this point illustrated in his book by a picture 
of an obviously city child standing on a sidewalk before a city 
fruit stand, selecting his fresh fruits. And surely, to the rural 
child, a portrait of a cow should be preferable to any portrait of 
a milk bottle, if he is to visualize the ultimate source of milk. 


ScHOOL LUNCHES 


A further nutritional activity with a strong educational stress 
is the arranging of school lunches. In far too many cases these 
are left unsupervised with the obvious and expected results. Many 
schools which today imagine that they lack facilities for serving 
more lunches could find ways and means if a little more external 
pressure were exerted. Federal aid for such service is now avail- 
able. A school which furnishes substantial food at low cost and 
prevents its children from spending their money at some nearby 
source of candy and soft drinks is not only feeding them better at 
the moment but is inculcating good dietary habits for the future. 
One of the best possible ways of teaching practical nutrition in the 
school room is by using a few minutes prior to the lunch period 
for discussion of what is going to be served and why and how this 
lunch fits into the scheme of the child’s daily needs. The possi- 
bilities of such a discussion will be apparent to any alert teacher. 


The writer believes that now, as never before, we must make 
every effort to see that our program of education keeps in close 
step with the economic and social needs of the state and the region. 
If this program is to have its real effect it cannot start too early. 











What Is the War Doing to High School 
Boys and Girls?* 


E. C. LINDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work 
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S THE war-time exodus of young people from school and into 
| or part-time employment an arraignment of our schools? 
Our young people? The War? The depression? Our economic sys- 
tem? Is it only a “normal” and “expected” part of total warfare? 
Is it justifiable patriotism? Have our child labor standards been 
too high and too holy? Was youth in the years just before the 
War soft, entrenched and over-protected? 

All over America earnest teachers, parents and employers are 
asking: Should boys and girls of 16 and 17, or of 14 and 15 years 
be encouraged to work? Or should they be advised to continue 
their education? Is it possible for young people to combine useful 
war-time work with education? What is the right thing to do? 

Some parents, some educators and some employers are asking 
these questions. Not all. Many are completely unmindful of the 
probable consequences to youth both of premature labor and of 
interrupted education. From the grim shadow of the depression 
we have emerged into the overhead glare of all-out production. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, productively speaking, war means 
more available jobs. More available jobs mean an increasing 
temptation for parents to exploit young children and for children 
themselves to earn while the earning is good. Existing child labor 
laws are being rescinded or reinterpreted—most of them for the 
duration, a few for an unlimited period of time. 

The facts are stubborn. This War is dragging the generation 
which will be called upon to live through and to administer our 
difficult post-war adjustments out of the classroom and into war 
plants, canning factories, bowling alleys, all-night restaurants or 
honkey-tonks; into five-and-tens, movie houses, hotels, bakeries, 
laundries; into peoples’ kitchens, onto their farms, onto the streets 
as news or messenger boys . . . and girls; into office buildings as 
operators of elevators, with a high yearly record of accidents among 
the under-18 group. 

Today labor is at a premium. Those of us who want this War 


* Broadcast from Freedom House over the Blue Network, January 12, 1944. Mr. 
Lindeman has recently been appointed Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 
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won in a decisive manner and in the shortest possible space of time 
must also desire that the fullest labor resources of the nation shall 
be put to work. But there is something more than the winning of 
the War involved. We must win a strong victory, one which will 
leave us still capable of undertaking the formidable tasks of re- 
building our damaged world. We must utilize our best resources 
but we must not waste those resources which cannot be replaced, 
those which, if wasted, may leave us “bankrupt and desolate” when 
victory is won. More than ever before our young people need to 
be wisely and realistically educated in order to become useful citi- 
zens in the unbelievably complicated America of the next twenty 
years. Labor is at a premium and yet in only 19 states is school 
attendance compulsory up to the age of 16 years. In most of the 
other states children of 14 may leave school if they are employed or 
have completed a specified grade. In other words, long before they 
approach the threshold of maturity boys and girls, in more than 
two thirds of our “sovereign commonwealths” were free, even be- 
fore the War, to continue with or to abandon their education. 
During the past two years, schools which in peacetime all too seldom 
offered a sufficiently vigorous incentive for keeping their young 
people alive, inquisitive and intellectually acquisitive, are now 
facing their sins of omission and commission. They find them- 
selves forced into an anomalous and frightening position. They 
are competing with industry for the time of our sons and daugh- 
ters. What have they to offer that is attractive enough to com- 
pensate for the loss of a $50-a-week job? 


SHOULD THEY LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL? 


What appeal can be made to these young people? What argu- 
ment can be made which is both compatible with patriotism and 
with the future welfare of these young people? Intimidation will 
not suffice. Should they be permitted to leave high school with 
working papers, or should they be encouraged to complete their 
secondary education first? 


In confronting this situation we adults should remember that 
we are not dealing with a dewy-eyed, romantic generation. These 
are the boys and girls who knew the terror of the depression. 
Their older brothers and sisters are carrying the heavy brunt of 
the War. These are the same brothers and sisters who, when they 
asked for jobs were told to stay in school; they were told that edu- 
cation might become insurance against starvation. They were told 
that education should be regarded as an alternative for work. Now 
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their younger brothers and sisters see jobs all around them. Who 
can blame them if they are now eager to take these jobs? 


The truth of the matter is that they are taking the jobs and the 
awkward, disturbing results are already demanding our attention. 
A South Bend, Indiana, newspaper reported recently that too many 
selfish parents of adolescents had allowed, and even insisted upon, 
a double program for their children—full time in school plus a 
full-time shift in a local factory. In Newport News, while a 
bowling alley proprietor was being fined for employing several 
children of from 10 to 13 years, the boys’ parents actually appeared 
in court in order to speak in favor of the employer. They in- 
sisted that work until 10 or 11 at night kept their boys “off the 
street” and that poor school attendance records could be explained 
by other factors. 


Teachers and truant officers tell quite a different story. They 
report weeks of absence from school by boys who are working 
illegally at night. Some of these truants hide out in bowling 
alleys; some leave home and stay with relatives or friends. In a 
few cases parents have lied with barefaced insistence, reiterating 
that their sons and daughters had left town, when the evidence of 
their being employed, just around the corner, at high wages, was 
beyond question. Greatest shame of all, most of these parents were 
not poverty-stricken! They did not need the money, since they 
themselves, at their war jobs, were earning more than ever before in 
their lives. 


DECREASED HiGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Between September 1940 and September 1942, the high school 
enrollment of our nation dropped 8.5 per cent, a mere matter of 
572,000 boys and girls! The number of standard work papers is- 
sued for full-time year-round employment of young people under 
18 continues to mount rapidly. Boys and girls alike complain be- 
cause they may not work as late at night as they would like to. 
Frequently they sign petitions demanding that the school day end 
at 1:30. If that fails, far too many of them insist upon staying 
away from school so as not to be cheated out of their afternoon 
jobs. All sorts of shortened or intensified school sessions are being 
experimented with. When the demands of young wage earners 
are ignored by educators the remedy is simple—leave school en- 
tirely! Take a full-time instead of only a part-time job! Throw 
away the books for good and all! If parents get “tough” or 
“crabby” sons and daughters have even been known to pretend to 
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go to school, while in reality they sneak away to hold down un- 
skilled, dead-end jobs, often at phenomenally high wages. 

With such an increase in legal employment, the upsurge of 
illegal job holding can easily be imagined. Illegal employment is 
the sinister shadow cast by even the most carefully safeguarded 
legal system of checks and balances for minors. Even during the 
depression, when there was comparatively little illegal employ- 
ment, the ages of children who were illegally employed consistently 
dropped beneath the allowed legal ages by two or three years. 
Under the stress and the patriotic clamor of our war-time labor 
shortage, the lag is, axiomatically, much greater. 


Boys FALL AsLEEP AFTER NIGHT WorK 


A year ago the Connecticut Department of Labor was reporting 
that hollow-eyed boys of 11, 12 and 13 were falling asleep over 
their desks after having worked as pin boys in bowling alleys until 
2:30 in the morning, and that teachers had not the heart to waken 
them. Since then conditions have become steadily worse. Patrons 
of all-night lunch rooms are being served their midnight snacks by 
12- and 13-year-old boys and girls. A frantic father appealed to 
his state labor department when his daughter took a room of her 
own and refused to come home at night. She was working as an 
usherette in a down-town theatre. She was 14 years old! 


Salaries for beginners are incredibly high. Boys of 14 have been 
known to make seventy-five cents an hour. Sixteen-year-olds can 
command $35 or $40 a week as unskilled laborers. From time to 
time a boy, in his first week of work in a war plant, will earn as 
much as $75. Yet this is the generation which must be prepared 
to meet a possible—a probable—post-war depression. How it is 
being trained to meet that depression wisely? 


By being permitted to throw its money around for pleasure— 
for luxuries—for pure swank? Boys say, “I'll be drafted in a year 
or two. I want to have a good time as long as I can. Why should 
I bother about money? I may never come back. Why should I 
save it for somebody else to spend?” Girls as young as 14 and 15 
years expect the boys they go out with to be “good spenders.” Easy 
come, easy go, has become the motto of an entire generation. 


The job turn-over is appalling. Young people quickly grow 
bored. No easy job will interest them for long simply because it 
is easy. But when the world is no longer their oyster? When the 
war veterans come home, jobs become scarce and money is tight? 
What then? Will these young people be capable of making the 
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necessary readjustments, or are they already another “lost genera- 
tion?” What will be their own reaction five years from now—or 
ten years from now, to the years of school which they have so care- 
lessly forfeited? When it is too late will they discover that they 
are either jobless or condemned for the rest of their lives to rou- 
tine work which they may no longer take or leave, which no longer 
pays them higher wages than their own parents are earning? 

In May 1939 a survey was made of “drop-outs” from the Phila- 
delphia schools. Touching in its bewildered incomprehension, in 
its dawning regret, the recurrent phrase came like a grim refrain, 
“I wish that I'd stayed in school. You can’t get a job anyplace 
unless you're a high school graduate!”" This survey was made dur- 
ing the depression, while jobs were scarce and while, for want of 
anything better to do, many boys and girls were continuing their 
schooling who perhaps would not normally have done so. 

What will our teen-aged money-makers of today be saying five, 
seven or ten years from now? Whom will they blame for their 
sketchy and unsatisfactory reservoir of knowledge? Themselves? 
Their parents? Their teachers? The War? 


A LETTER FROM A SOLDIER 


In October 1943, The Christian Science Monitor printed a let- 
ter from one of our soldiers overseas to his kid brother, in which 
he said, in part: 

“It was swell that you held down a war job this summer, Kid 

. made you feel pals with us toughs who are chasing Nazis . 
and I'll bet the money looked good, too. . . . When you can be 
treated like a man, it isn’t easy to sit in a classroom and do lessons. 
. .. | can see where the whole business of school doesn’t seem im- 
portant any more. But . . . if you don’t go back to school now, Kid, 
it really can change your whole life. At first you won’t feel it... . 
You may think you will make up the work you've missed sometime, 
but people seldom do. So work part-time if you must, but don’t 
let the temporary pull of it keep you from getting schooling you 
will need and value all your life. . . . The Nazis will like it if you 
don’t go back. They don’t think much of school. . . .” 

What is the responsibility of adults in this situation? What 
should be said to parents and teachers who are confronted with 
this baffling problem? Shall we say, “forbid them to work?” Or 
shall we make concessions and compromises? A still other alterna- 
tive is, I presume, possible: we may simply do nothing about it, in 
which case we shall wake up one day to discover that we have 
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been the instruments for lowering our hard-won standards in both 
the field of labor and of education. 

One fact we may as well admit at the outset: so long as jobs 
are plentiful and wages high many of our sons and daughters will 
insist upon working. If we attempt to stop them by force, we shall 
succeed merely in widening the already broad gap between youth 
and adults. 

Another fact should be admitted, namely that nobody seriously 
objects to part-time work on the part of high school boys and girls 
so long as proper safeguards are maintained for health and bodily 
safety, and so long as education is not neglected. Obviously this 
does not mean that boys of 14 should work until 2:30 in the morn- 
ing in bowling alleys nor that boys of that age should handle ele- 
vators or heavy trucks, or clean electrically operated machinery. 
It does not mean that boys and girls under 18 should be on the 
streets late at night delivering messages; that 16- and 17-year-old 
boys and girls should work near poisonous chemicals or with dan- 
gerous tools. It should mean a combined school and work day of 
4 hours in the classroom and 3 hours of work—or perhaps 4 hours 
of work for the 16- and 17-year-old young people. 


LEARNING FOR THE FUTURE 


Is it not possible that out of this current difficulty we may even 
learn something of great value to the future of education? Most 
of the significant educational inventions of this nation have come 
about during times of trouble and strain. As Professor Dewey has 
so often said, “The function of trouble is to cause us to think.” 
Why not, then, begin thinking about some new adaptations for 
our educational system? This is the time for experimentation. 
One of the experimental ideas which I see coming out of this fate- 
ful war experience is this: many educators are learning how to 
bring their schools into functional relationship with their com- 
munities. Some are discovering that it is possible to combine work 
and study in such a way as to improve and vitalize study. Theo- 
retical school studies and practical work experiences are being 
brought into a coherent and consistent relation. The schools and 
the industries of the community are learning how to supplement 
each other and to the benefit of the students. This notion is so 
simple and so reasonable that it seems almost incredible that we 
have not “stumbled” upon it before. Of course, the idea has been 
tried on the level of higher education and Antioch College is per- 
haps one of the finest illustrations of its success. Other institu- 
tions have also experimented with the work-study plan, such as the 
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University of Cincinnati, but it is only in recent times that we 
have witnessed a thoroughgoing application of this principle to 
secondary schools. 

Although many large and small companies have initiated work- 
school programs, Lockheed Aircraft Company, in California, which 
was a pioneer in such cooperation, may still be used for purposes 
of demonstration. According to its usual plan, several hundreds 
of boys of 16 and 17 regularly attend school four hours a day and 
work at the aircraft plant for four hours. This system is varied 
in certain plants, where because of transportation difficulties, the 
boys attend school during a four-week period and work in the 
plant for a similar period. Only boys recommended by the schools 
are employed and the company has agreed not to take on any 
other workers under 18. The boys must pass a stiff physical ex- 
amination and above all must keep up in their academic work. 
A preliminary training course is compulsory. Most important of 
all a representative of the school keeps in touch with the boys at 
the plant, constantly supervising their work, keeping track of each 
boy with care and with personal thoroughness. 


A NATION-WIDE SCHOOL-WorRK PROJECT 

Undoubtedly the development of such projects has positive 
values, in many industries, and for girls as well as for boys, though 
up to the present the percentage of boys doing such work is much 
higher than the score for the girls. If wisely enough planned, a 
nation-wide school-work project might conceivably prevent hun- 
dreds of thousands of young people from throwing away their edu- 
cational opportunities during the War. This might greatly cur- 
tail their disillusionment and bitterness during the hard post-war 
decade we are due to live through as best we can. 

All sorts of ramifications of the school-work system are already 
being used. Take Oakland, California, as one example. Jobs are 
of all sorts and in a number of local plants. In some cases, two 
students are filling one eight-hour full-time job . . . a sort of a 
workable pair of Siamese Twins. Each high school has a teacher 
who acts as supervisor of the program and coordinator of place- 
ment. When a student decides that he wants to enroll in the 
program, he must first consult the coordinator as to his need of 
work experience as a part of his high school training. If he is 
healthy and emotionally mature and if there is a need of such 
experience he is enrolled. Sometimes he already has a job in mind; 
sometimes he asks the coordinator to help him find suitable work. 
Once launched on the job, he has five weeks in which to decide 
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whether or not he intends to stick. Meanwhile the coordinator 
supervises him on the job. This supervision is continued after 
the five-week probationary period is over and the job has become 
permanent. If the work is satisfactory, the student is allowed one 
unit a semester toward graduation. The rule about sticking to the 
job is strictly enforced, though certain exceptions are allowable 
in case a much better job suddenly becomes available. Authori- 
ties feel that this restriction, placed upon the natural roving qual- 
ity of the boys and girls they are dealing with, has a tendency to 
stabilize the progress both of their school work and of their prac- 
tical work on the job. 
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Not A PANACEA 


No plan is in itself a panacea. Whether or not it is, in the long 
run, a good plan or a bad plan depends to an incalculable extent 
upon the intelligence and integrity of the people who administer 
it. A work-school plan is a study in practical cooperation. The 
most inspired rugged individualism in the world cannot make it 
a success! 

Such programs are symptomatic, like chills and fever or spots. 
They are the signs of some strange new metabolism in the body 
politic. People here and there are actually beginning to think of 
our school system not merely as a system of rules and regulations 
but as a practical tool. Before the War our vocational schools 
were growing in importance. We were talking about the need 
of wiser and more extensive vocational counselling, even in the 
schools which turned out white-collar workers and which special- 
ized in college entrance examinations. 

These and many other imponderables need careful rethinking, 
in view of our wartime trial and error methods. More and better 
supervision is imperative. We need to redefine the individual 
relationship between the teacher in his supervisory capacity and 
the boy or girl whose entire life will be affected by his wise or un- 
wise choice of a full-time job, a combination of school and work 
or a full-time course of academic study. 

Most important, the artificial barriers between education for 
actual labor and education for white-collar work, the “clean hands” 
snobbishness, must be mercilessly exploded. All young people need 
to be well and practically equipped for living and for earning a 
living. There is no incompatibility between work and culture, 
between a useful life and a good life. Boys and girls who come 
to know the inside of shop and factory may at the same time come 
to know the meaning of history and literature and the various arts. 
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Indeed, they may even come to have a much deeper understanding 
of these humanistic elements of life because they have shared in 
the world’s work. 

I have stated my thesis and am prepared to defend it, but 
before I close there must be added a final warning. Child labor 
is a great social evil because it wastes our most precious resource 
for the future. Healthy work performed as a part of, and in re- 
lation to, learning on the part of young people above 15 years is 
something far different from child labor. But we cannot afford to 
take this risk, even in the midst of war, without complete and 
adequate educational safeguards. In the final paragraph of a re- 
markable document entitled Human Conservation and published 
by the National Resources Planning Board, now alas abandoned, 
I find this penetrating and wise injunction: 

“In a democratic society, therefore, we cannot permit anyone, 
no matter how insignificant and unimportant, to be stunted, im- 
paired, wasted, humiliated, degraded, or exploited, because anyone 
so treated is less capable of the conduct necessary to maintain a 
democratic social order, less competent to bear the responsibilities 
of freedom, and less willing to participate in seeking the common 
good. Only healthy, sane, forward-looking people, who sincerely 
believe in the value of human life and the worth of personality, 
can achieve a democratic social order, dedicated to human needs 
and values.” 
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Latin America 


“Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom” is the 
title of one of the most recent of the unit studies in American 
problems issued by the Committee on Experimental Units of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Some- 
thing of the scope of this important piece of work may be seen 
from the section titles: Historical Development of Latin America 
in the Twentieth Century; the Geographical Setting; Nations and 
Peoples of Latin America; Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indian Republics; Aricultural Life and Problems of Latin America; 
Mining, Manufacture, and Transportation; Cultural Trends and 
Social Problems; Latin-American Relations with the United States; 
Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom. The booklet 
is richly illustrated with pictures, charts and maps. 
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American Education and National 
Emergencies 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
Kenan Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
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ATIONAL emergencies, such as war and economic disloca- 
N tices seem not to alter the basic problems and issues of edu- 
cation but to intensify and aggravate such problems and issues. 
This apparent fact of social and educational history finds abundant 
illustration in other periods and places, as well as in our own 
country during the First World War, the great depression, and the 
present war. These major crises not only emphasized the responsi- 
bilities of our educational institutions but also disclosed the edu- 
cational inadequacies and weaknesses of this country. 


Another apparent fact of social and educational history is the 
tendency in national emergencies to charge to faulty educational 
theories and practices almost all current shortcomings or afflictions. 
If in such crises anything appears to be wrong it quickly becomes 
fashionable to lay the blame upon and reproach the schools. 

The First World War revealed shocking deficiencies in the 
physical fitness and literacy of the draftees. We appeared as “a 
nation of six graders.” Thirty percent of the draftees appeared 
unfit for military service. One-fourth of them could not read an 
American newspaper or write a letter home. And yet, notwith- 
standing these disclosures it is not altogether clear that during the 
quarter century that has passed our concern about these short- 
comings has been energetically and consistently sustained, although 
we got excited about them at the time. 

The effects of the gigantic and monstrous economic crisis that 
began in 1929 upon the educational work of ‘this country are fa- 
miliar chapters in our recent history. It is an ugly story of slashed 
budgets, reduced wages for teachers, unpaid teachers, scrip-paid 
teachers, shortage of teachers, closed schools and criticisms of our 
educational work in general. It was a distressing time when edu- 
cation received its severest rebukes and educational morale reached 
the lowest point in its history. Then we pointed to the failures 
and flaws of our educational theories and practices, in striking 
contrast to our behavior in prosperous days when we were almost 
lyric in praise of our educational arrangements, took them for 
granted, or were indifferent about their work. During the fair- 
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weather days our faith in education seemed to remain robust; 
but when adversity came confidence in it seemed to weaken. 
Education was widely and fiercely assailed. Commencement bac- 
calaureateers and pulpiteers, the press, penologists, financiers, the- 
ologians and the public generally tore into the schools with un- 
restraint and sometimes even with a sort of unregenerate glee. 
Even those professors of education who had sought in the gilded 
age of the twenties to set the fashions in education looked upon 
their handiwork and called it not good. The elementary school 
was attacked for its low standards of discipline and the chaos of 
its curriculum; secondary education was assailed as an inert fetish, 
a luxury without purpose; higher education was viewed as posi- 
tively degenerate and the graduate school as “the sacred cow in 
American education.” The hard days of depression were marked 
by several forms of educational impatience and even hysteria. 
Criticisms during the present war that the products of our 
schools and colleges are deficient in language, history, geography 
and other basic subjects may be viewed as serious indictments of 
our educational theories and practices. But why should these 
criticisms be so amazing? During the past two or three decades 
this country has witnessed much strange and even wasteful peda- 
gogical behavior here. It has seen an extraordinary interest in 
“curriculum construction” much of which was factitious; the fab- 
rication of so-called curricula designed not by the nature and best 
experience of the race but often by the whims and desires and 
passing fancies of immature children and classroom escapists; cur- 
sory and superficial informality of instruction; a cavalier tendency 
on the part of teachers and even teachers of teachers toward the 
relaxation of intellectual discipline; emphasis upon feeling based 
upon emotion rather than upon thinking based upon fact; and 
the consequent tendency in some parts to make our teachers jacks- 
of-all pedagogical trades concerned with procedures and methods 
rather than the solid and measurable achievements of their pupils. 
Since Pearl Harbor our educational institutions have been 
geared to preparation for war as at no time in our educational 
history. That job these institutions have done and continue to 
do with remarkable resourcefulness and energy. But it is not 
clear that these patriotic achievements for the general welfare in 
a national emergency should blind us to our educational duties 
when the emergency has passed. Among these duties is the obliga- 
tion to see to it that the higher values of education be preserved 
and strengthened. We shall not be wise if we permit the humanities 
and the liberal tradition in American education to be dominated 
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or obscured by the highly technical and immediately practical 
subjects which it has seemed imperative in this crisis to encourage 
and accelerate. Experiences in the present war should warn us 
against the threat to the genuine values of the liberal arts in our 
educational system in which a menacing imbalance might readily 
continue in the years after the war. 


In the post-war period the liberal tradition in education will 
have an immense task to perform if our schools are to function in 
fulfilling the democratic ideals of this country. Humane learning 
and scholarship, not less but more than in the past and not less 
than technological science, will be needed as never before in our 
nation’s history. For these instruments of international under- 
standing and peace we must turn more diligently to languages, 
literature, history, the social sciences, government, international 
relationships, and geography. Our country and the whole world 
will need as never before the best brains, the highest intelligence 
and the wisest leadership that can be found anywhere. And for 
these resources we must look to and depend upon the high quality 
of the products of our educational institutions, men and women 
properly prepared through educational thoroughness and intellec- 
tual discipline. 


An Experience in Curriculum 
Reconstruction 


JAMES A. GEROW 
Principal, Burlington High School, Burlington, N. C. 


KA 


N 1939 the writer was elected to the principalship of the Lexing- 
| ee High School in Lexington, North Carolina, with instructions 
from the superintendent and the school board to “make the school 
meet the needs of the pupils and the people in the community.” 
The first thing that is necessary is to get a picture of the situation 
in the fall of 1939. To begin with there were seven forty-five 
minute periods for class work; no provision was made for voca- 
tional subjects, or physical education. The students and their 
interests were not considered. Few, if any, records were kept of 
the pupils, and when it came to subject matter the pupils took the 
prescribed four courses which had little, if any, bearing on their 
needs or interests. The faculty had been elected in most cases not 
because of their training but because they “had been there for 
years.” There was no such thing as a philosophy of education. 
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A course of study had never been developed; teachers planned to 
teach the text book and to finish it by the time the school year 
ended. This was the situation in 1939. 

To begin with, the writer was fortunate in having the whole- 
hearted support of the superintendent who was as anxious to see 
a revision in the high-school curriculum as was the principal. The 
superintendent gave the “go ahead” signal and the work was begun. 


EDUCATING THE PARENTS 


One of the first steps in our curriculum reconstruction was to 
educate the parents in what we were planning to do. Most of the 
parents had realized the deplorable condition of the school and 
were more than willing to accept a change. While we were work- 
ing on our plan to educate the parents, we were rapidly bringing 
the faculty around to realize the need for a change. The faculty 
was more willing than was first expected to study the situation. 
In fact, the teachers were anxious to have a part in the program. 
At the first meeting of the parents and teachers, known as the 
P. T. A., the parents were invited (with a,group of students and 
former graduates) to take part on the program discussion and the 
round-table discussion was on this topic, “How Lexington High 
School Can Best Meet the Needs of the School and the Com- 
munity.” It did not take long in this meeting to see that the high 
school had not been meeting the needs of its graduates and its 
community. 

Lexington is an industrial town with a population of approxi- 
mately 12,000. Only about 15 percent of the high school graduates 
attend college. Most of the graduates live and work in the com- 
munity. From a survey conducted by a faculty committee it was 
found that 65 percent of the graduates during the past six years 
were living in the community. Of this 65 percent, 40 percent 
were working in one of the mills, while the remaining 20 percent 
had gone into some business in the community. Of the 15 per- 
cent who had attended college, 7 percent had returned to Lexing- 
ton to live. This was a clear indication that the curriculum should 
be so arranged as to help prepare the students to live happily and 
successfully in this community. 

Another survey that was conducted by a faculty committee was 
to try to determine from the former graduates what courses they 
would like to have had offered while they were in school—that is, 
what courses would have been most helpful to them in their work. 
Most of them requested such courses as Industrial Arts, Home 
Economics, Business English, Business Arithmetic, Typewriting, 
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Physical Education, Music, Salesmanship, and General Business 
Training. These were the courses they had had use for in their 
particular work. 

This survey of the former graduates brought about the first 
change in the high school curriculum. The school board gave a 
grant to develop the Industrial Arts and Home Economics depart- 
ment and both courses became a definite part of the curriculum. 
The second year after the curriculum revision began, the Diversi- 
fied Occupations and The Trade and Industry program were 
added to the vocational program. In both of these departments 
students were given practical training in the work of their interest, 
and in Diversified Occupations the student served an apprentice- 
ship in the work of his choice and this was credited as part of his 
school training. Home Economics became a required course for 
all girls and two teachers were employed for this work. The girls 
in advanced Home Economics operated the school cafeteria as part 
of their practical experience. All girls were given training in 
home and family living. Physical Education became a definite 
part of the school program and all boys and girls were required 
to take it. In addition to the physical education each boy and 
girl was given training in health education, social hygiene, and 
social behavior. The following other courses became a part of 
the curriculum: Clerical Practice, Typewriting, Salesmanship, Gen- 
eral Business Training, Business English for those not planning 
to attend college, Music, Art, Journalism, Shorthand, Business 
Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, and North Carolina History. The for- 
mer courses of English, Mathematics, Sciences, and Social Sciences 
were broadened to help meet the needs of the college and the non- 
college students. 


FACULTY AND STUDENTS MADE SURVEYS 


While this curriculum change was going on, the faculty and 
students were making surveys and working together to bring about 
this needed change. The faculty was urged to agree on a philoso- 
phy of education. We agreed that we were teaching the boys and 
girls of all the people in this community, and that therefore it 
was our duty to help these boys and girls to learn how to be good 
citizens and to live happily and successfully in this democratic 
society. Needless to say this change did not take place over night. 
But it did change and it did so more quickly than at first antici- 
pated. Each teacher was encouraged to visit schools that were 
considered progressive and to find out what was being done. 
Students also were sent to observe in other schools. Teachers 
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were encouraged to attend summer school and take the school 
problems and attempt to solve them during their summer’s work. 
Most of the faculty did this and the second year showed the results. 
Through the student council each student had a part in the chang- 
ing curriculum. As an example, the faculty, students, and parents 
did the work in revising the report card. A report card to suit 
both teachers, students, and parents was devised. Students were 
given the opportunity to grade themselves and the reasons for the 
teacher’s grade became more important than the grade. Students 
became part of the national Parent-Teacher organization. In 
fact, the local association became known as the Lexington High 
Parent-Teacher-Student Association. 

Then we began a program of public relations in order to help 
the community know what was being done. From the principal's 
office came a bulletin “Know Your School.” It contained a list 
of the teachers, their subjects, addresses, and phone numbers. A 
foreword was also included encouraging parents to visit the school 
as often as possible. Another section carried information that 
each boy and girl was expected to know, and this was followed 
with a page entitled “The School Belongs to the Public.” In 
this the aims and purposes of the school were outlined and infor- 
mation was included to how the high school could best serve the 
community. For instance, parents and other citizens were invited 
to call the school for help on social gatherings and for programs, 
for help by typing students, and for information as to canning, 
cooking, building or construction, art work, or for problems of 
any kind. In brief, the school wanted to render a service to the 
community. The last page of the bulletin included a section 
on “How to Know Your High School Better.” Visitation, reading 
the school paper and the local paper, listening to the school broad- 
casts, attending the P. T. S. A.—all were suggested as means to 
understanding the school better. 


RESULTS ACHIEVED 

Space does not permit mention of all of the results of this ex- 
perience in curriculum revision, but a few should be named: 

1. The students, teachers, and parents became much more in- 
terested in the high school and in the things for which it stood. 

2. Students had a part in making a choice or selecting the 
courses they were interested in. 

3. New courses that were designed to meet the pupils’ needs 
were placed in the program. 
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4. The library facilities were increased. A materials’ bureau 
became a definite part of the school. 


5. Students, teachers, and parents began to work with each 
other. 


6. Discipline, care of school property, respect for the other's 
rights, improved so greatly that they ceased to be problems. 

7. There was a definite improvement in instruction. 

8. The school became a member of the Southern Association. 

g. A testing program was put on and the results were used. 


10. Teachers and students became interested in evaluating them- 
selves. 


11. Teachers became interested in “centers of student interest” 
rather than “centers of teacher interest.” 


12. The so-called “extra-curricula” activities became a part of 
the curriculum. 


13. Teachers became interested in units of work that were in- 
teresting and worthwhile to the pupil. 

14. A new annex was added to the building to relieve the over- 
crowded classrooms. 


15. Additional teachers were employed to help reduce the 
teacher load and to teach the new subjects. 


16. The school board allotted money for the purchase of in- 
structional supplies. 


17. The school building became the meeting place for com- 
munity and school affairs. 


18. Adult classes were organized and used the building at night. 


19. Guidance throughout the school became familiar to all 
teachers and students. 


20. A course of study was formulated for the high school. 











What High-School Youth Think About 
Certain Economic Problems of the Family 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Womans College 
Valdosta, Georgia 
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EACHERS, welfare workers and others who are interested in 
io and welfare within future American homes should 
be interested in the ideas of high-school youth concerning economic 
problems which confront young couples in setting up homes. Two 
such problems are considered here. One problem relates to the 
proportion of families which high-school youth think have un- 
earned income out of which to help maintain homes, and with 
which the youth compares his own prospects regarding home main- 
tenance. The other relates to the economic level at which youth 
think a young couple should set up a household, as compared with 
the level of the parental homes from which they come. By means 
of a questionnaire data were secured on the two problems from 
pupils in 8-12 high schools, of 150-500 pupils each, in each of nine 
states.1 

In regard to the first problem, youth were asked what percent- 
age of American families they think have incomes aside from their 
earnings. The data appear in Table I. 


TABLE I 


GRADE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH, ACCORDING TO 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES THOUGHT TO HAVE UNEARNED INCOME 








Percentage of Families Grade and Sex Distribution of Youth Reporting 
Thought to Freshmen Seniors 
Have Unearned Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Income Percents Percents Percents Percents 
Under 20 Percent crcccnnnnnnne 36.0* 34-9 478 476 
90-99 POTCER 2c OOS 31.9 26.9 27.9 
40-59 Percent ....... 20.7 13.8 16.4 
GO PeTCENt OF OVET rcennensennmemn 14.3 12.5 11.5 8.1 
\ Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Totals 3 
No. Reporting ....... 3825 4194 3895 4004 


/ 


* Thus 36.0 percent of the 3825 freshmen boys reporting think that under 20 per- 
cent of American families have unearned income. 


A substantially larger percentage of seniors than of freshmen 
think that under 20 percent of American families have unearned 


1O0alifornia, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wyoming. 
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income, whereas the precentage of freshmen reporting each of the 
higher income levels is greater than the percentage of seniors. Thus 
it appears that as youth move through high school they become 
more realistic in their views regarding the percentage of families 
that have income which they do not earn or that may be able to 
live without working. High-school courses in economics or in 
other social sciences may be explanatory factors regarding this 
difference between freshmen and seniors, as might also direct con- 
tact with the vocational world. The steady decline in percentages 
of youth reporting in the successive categories, as one moves from 
the “under 20 percent” income category to the “60 percent or over” 
category, suggests that high-school youth of both sexes and grade 
levels have gained something of a realistic impression concerning 
the economic dependence of American families on direct earnings. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES 

No important sex difference is revealed by the table, unless it 
be noted that more girls than boys think that “40-59 percent” of 
families have unearned incomes, whereas more boys than girls 
think that “6o percent or over” of families have such incomes. 

A separate tabulation was made comparing the responses of 
youth according to the income categories noted in Table I, with 
attitudes of youth in regard to whether married women should be 
gainfully employed. Four categories were recognized concerning 
attitudes regarding such employment: “should be permitted to 
work,” “husband should decide whether wife works,” “wife can 
work and also manage a home,” and “family can live on higher 
plane if the wife works.” In general there seems to be no connec- 
tion between the ideas which youth have regarding the percentage 
of families which have unearned income, and their ideas regarding 
the gainful employment of wives. Possibly one exception to this 
statement appears—a larger percentage of youth of both sexes and 
of both freshman and senior levels, who think that “60 percent 
or over” of families have unearned income, also think that wives 
can both work and manage homes, than is true of other youth. 
This relationship might reflect a group of high-income homes from 
which the mothers hold jobs, and the children rightly or otherwise 
think that the family income is largely of the unearned type. Too 
much attention, however, should not be given to this seeming ex- 
ception to the general statement made earlier in the paragraph. 


THE YouNG Coup.Le’s HOousEHOLD 
In regard to the second problem considered, economic level of 
the household of a young couple, differences between the sexes and 
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the different grade levels appear. Thus 14.6 percent of the 1710 
freshmen boys as compared with 8.5 percent of the 1952 freshmen 
girls reporting think the home of the couple should be as elaborate 
as those of their parents. Among 1587 senior boys and 1826 senior 
girls, however, only 5.2 percent of each sex group respond similarly 
regarding the home of the couple. When all four high-school 
grades are considered, 9.2 percent of 6,492 boys and 6.8 percent of 
7,776 girls respond in the same way concerning the couple’s home. 
Tabulations for individual states show that for each state a larger 
percentage of freshmen boys than of freshmen girls think the home 
of the couple should be as elaborate as those of the parents, whereas 
among seniors there are some irregularities among states in re- 
sponses at this point. 

Thus it appears that as youth move through high school they 
become less ambitious in their household aspirations, and come 
nearer to actual probabilities. This seems especially true of boys. 
Among freshmen the relatively high percentage of boys, as com- 
pared with girls, who think the household of the couple should 
be as elaborate as those of their parents, perhaps reflects an earlier 
social pressure on girls to think about home and family life. 


Although sex and grade differences appear, it should be noted 
that not in the case of any grade-sex category for a single state do 
as many as one-fifth of the youth think the couple should begin 
housekeeping at levels as high as those of their parents. Appar- 
ently the expectations of youth in this respect should be no great 
obstacle to marriage and the establishment of homes, especially 
among seniors who are nearer to marriage than are freshmen. 

No consistent pattern of difference seems to exist among states. 
No observable relationship appears between expectation of youth 
in particular states, and the average income per family in those 
states. Possibly in each state the standards anticipated by youth 
are relative to the standards reflected by the parental homes from 
which they come—less elaborate than the homes which they know 
best, whether those homes are by absolute standards elaborate or 
meager. Similarity in expectation of youth in different states, 
however, may mean that the views of youth are substantially af- 
fected by such nation-wide influences as movies and periodical 
literature. Similarity might also reflect standardization in certain 
types of home-economics courses, because of Federal grants for vo- 
cational courses or otherwise. 


Si ete, 
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Perhaps one might ask to what extent youth should expect to 
start housekeeping at levels below those of their parents. Various 
public efforts are made to get slum dwellers, rural and urban, to 
improve their living status, and most persons would in such cases 
favor a better home for the young couple than the parents have. 
In middle economic classes this would seem less likely—more youth 
of this level would probably start below the parental level and 
build up to and eventually beyond it. In upper economic classes 
the equipment of the couple’s household might be limited only 
by the progress of applied science and the array of equipment and 
gadgets on the market. A thought to keep in mind, however, is 
that if progress in equipping a household is made from generation 
to generation, the average couple ought to begin at a higher level 
than did their parents a generation earlier. 

While it is apparent that national or international conditions, 
which cannot be greatly influenced by the individual family, will 
affect such matters as available unearned income, gainful employ- 
ment of married women, or the levels at which young couples will 
start housekeeping, it seems that for a long time at least the family 
will remain a basic institution which will have to face problems of 
this kind. The secondary school should not, therefore, overlook 
the opportunity and responsibility to make youth aware of do- 
mestic problems of the kind suggested, or to help youth gain a 
background of information and attitudes by which they can resolve 
such psychological and economic difficulties when they arise. Wel- 
fare workers too can here exert an important educational influence. 


The 1943 French Placement Test at the 
University of North Carolina 


HUGO GIDUZ 
University of North Carolina 


KR 


HIS, the 14th year that this analysis of French results has been 
se seems to show much poorer results that at any time dur- 
ing the whole period. Before drawing any conclusions concerning 
the results I shall give the figures as I have found them. 

A total of 136 students, the smallest number that we have yet 
had since this study was begun, took the placement test. 
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Owing to the shortage of instructional staff students were placed 
either in French I, to begin their work all over, or in French III, 
the normal course into which students should go after two years 
of high school French. In former years, when the instructors were 
available it was possible to form classes for students who were too 
advanced for beginners’ classes, or who were not quite advanced 
enough to go into French III. This fact, of course, will have a 
marked influence on the figures to be presented. However, I shall 
make note of these differences in the proper place. 


The Cooperative French Test, Revised Series, Advanced Form 
Q was given. The results are shown in Table I. 











TABLE I 
Total 
French I 110 80.9 %e 
French III 24 17.6% 
French 21 2 1.4% 
136 


This table shows that 110 students were put back to begin over 
their study of French; 24 were advanced into the course which 
normally should follow two years of high school French. 

The 136 were divided into students from North Carolina and 
from Out-of-State in the three groups as shown in Table II. 

TABLE II 


French IT North Carolirna cccccncccesenen 72.1% 
QUt-OF-State  eceenesene ‘ 8.1% 





French III North Carolina “ 9.5% 
ID | esctsncanitninnnionsiis 8.1% 
French 21 North Carolina wcccccomone 1 7% 
Out-cf-Mate ..............._ 1 7% 


If as in ordinary times French II or 11x were given, 53 of the 99 
North Carolina students would have been put into one or the 
other instead of having to go back to French I; and of the out-of- 
state students, 10 would have been so placed, and only 1 would 
have had to begin over. In other words, only 34.6 percent would 
really have been put back to the beginning course. Even that is 
entirely too high a figure. But what is still worse is the fact that 
only g.5 percent of the North Carolina students were advanced. 
Some slight difference would occur if we could eliminate the stu- 
dents who had had only one year of French, for in these days when 
many students come to college before completing their high school 
course, they come with less than the normal amount of French. 
The number making French 21, the sophomore course, is negligible. 
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This year’s showing is by far the worst in all the years I have 
been analyzing these tests. Of course we may blame this falling off 
upon the war conditions. And to some degree this may well be 
true, but not altogether. It is indeed a sad commentary on our 
teaching to find that only 20 percent of those students who pre- 
sented themselves for admission to the University of North Caro- 
lina could be advanced normally. 

It behooves the teachers of French to look well to their instruc- 
tion or they will have no students to teach. This cannot continue, 
especially in these times when we read in so many magazines, 
newspapers and elsewhere accounts of the miracles performed in 
language teaching. We should take some of these miracles with a 
grain of salt, and look further than the mere account of results 
obtained. We must also consider, among other things, the time 
devoted to the study of language by these men who are indeed 
achieving remarkable results. We must consider motivation, ma- 
turity, background, native linguistic ability, the fact that these 
men are in general highly selected, as well as the end results. But 
even taking all these factors into account, in addition to the fact 
that the teachers are for the most part highly trained specialists 
in their fields, our results are entirely inadequate and deplorable. 

I still maintain, as I have for so many years, that teachers of 
French, as well as of any other foreign language, must be concerned 
with giving their students a solid foundation of the fundamentals 
of the language if they are to expect them to be able to go on 
with their study in college—or whether they are merely going to 
go on in civilian or army life. That it can be done is evidenced 
by those who do consistently have a very large majority of their 
students placed in the courses into which they should normally 

go. May I repeat my last statement of my 1942 analysis: French 
teachers, look to your teaching! 


Some Current Source Materials for the 
Teacher 


J. MINOR GWYNN 
Kx 


This section of THe HicH ScHoot JourRNAL is devoted to a 
representative list of pamphlet materials of aid to the teacher. 
Many of the publications which are listed here might be termed 
“consumable” materials; “consumable” materials are defined as 
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those of interest and importance at the present time. Such “con- 
sumable” items may become out of date by the mere passage of time, 
of an emergency, or legislation. For an example of “consumable” 
material, let us take the first item on the following list, CBS Ameri- 
can School of the Air, Teacher’s Manual, 1943-44. When the 1944- 
45 edition of this pamphlet is issued, the 1943-44 edition will be- 
come obsolete, for the figures and facts and trends in 1944-45 will 
likely be different. 
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This list of materials will attempt to give a good sampling of 
bulletins, pamphlets, monographs, and special reports. The lack 
of sufficient manpower in the war emergency has resulted in a cur- 
tailment of the paper supply; this shortage has influenced many 
organizations, groups, publication houses and individuals to pub- 
lish in abbreviated form certain studies, investigations, and reports 
that were formerly published in book form. Many of these publi- 
cations are of great potential assistance to the school employee, but 
are unlisted formally in any index which is available ordinarily to 
school principals, teachers, and students. 


Recent studies and experiments in the field of the curriculum 
indicate the rapid growth of the development of “source” or “re- 
source” units for teacher and student use on the secondary-school 
level. Some of these resource materials are being prepared and 
published and distributed by well-known groups; the Resource 
Units prepared and published by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies are of this kind. The Public Affairs Pamphlets is another 
well-known type. On the other hand, many other kinds of re- 
source aids in many fields are prepared and distributed by other 
organizations or individuals from time to time. This list will 
present samples of all kinds of such source materials. 


The reader is referred to other sections of THE JouRNAL for 
book reviews and a listing of new books. The primary concern 
of the following list is with materials of a briefer, more “consum- 
able,” and more current nature for the assistance of the school 
employee. Prices of the materials are given when available, but 
the reader should remember that practically all publishers reserve 
the right to change their prices without advance notice. 

CBS American School of the Air, Teacher’s Manual, 1943-1944, Produced by 
the CBS Division of Education. New York, The Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 1948. Pp. xii+ 100. Free. 

Education for International Security, G. N. Kefauver, Chairman, International 

Education Assembly, Stanford University, California, Harpers Ferry Meet- 

ing, September, 1948. Pp. 32. Free. 
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Florida Curriculum Laboratory, College of Education, Gainesville, Florida, 
University of Florida Project in Applied Economics: Insects Beware! Here 
Comes the Jones Family, by Emma Lee Loften. 1943. Pp. 69. Preparing 
to Serve in Your Rural Community, by Mary E. Boyd. 1943. Pp. 80. 

Handbook of Life Insurance, by R. W. Kelsey and A. C. Daniels. New York 
(60 East 42nd Street) , Institute of Life Insurance, 1943. Pp. 64. Free. 

The Health of a Nation, by M. M. Davis and B. J. Stern. Washington, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals and National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1943, Problems in American Life, (Resource) Unit No. 
17. Pp. 84. goc. 

“High-School Methods with Slow Learners,” National Education Association 
Research Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 3, October, 1943. Pp. 59-87. 25¢. 

Pan American Union, Washington, 1943: 16 page booklets for the Study of 
Latin America; each 5c, as follows: 
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The Pan American Union The Incas 

The Panama Canal Jose de San Martin 

The Snake Farm at Butantan The Pan American Highway 
Francisco Pizarro The Araucanians 

Cabuzza de Vaca’s Great Journey The Guano Indians of Peru 


Planning Schools for Tomorrow: Some Consideration in Educational Planning 
for Urban Communities, by Katherine M. Cook. Washington, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1943. Pp. 38. 10. 

Postwar World: Teacher’s Guide to a Study Unit (Lesson Plans for Articles 
Appearing Every Week in Scholastic Magazines). New York, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Pp. 32. Supplied with 
classroom orders for Scholastic Magazines. 

The Races of Mankind, by R. Benedict and G. Wellfish. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee (221 West 57th Street., New York 19, N. Y.), Public 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 85, 1943. Pp. 31. 10¢. 

The Selection and Training of Volunteers in Child Care, Prepared by U. S. 
Department of Labor, Childrens Bureau in Cooperation with Office of 
Civilian Defense. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948, 
Bureau Publication 299. Pp. 36.  10¢. 

Teacher's Kit of Aviation Materials for Junior and Senior High School, 
Chicago 3 (Room 305, Palmer House), United Air Lines, 1943. Sample 
Kit. Free. 

The Teacher of English and the War Savings Program: Two Units for High 
School English Classes. A Schools at War Bulletin, prepared by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English for the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury Department (WFD-860). Pp. 32. Free. 

Wartime Driving: Teacher’s Manual, Guide for Pre-Induction and Wartime 
Driver Education Courses Using “Sportsmanlike Driving” Series. Washing- 
ton, American Automobile Association, 1943. Pp. 184. Free. 

Wartime Social Studies in the Elementary School, by W. Linwood Chase. 
Washington, The National Council for the Social Studies, Curriculum Se- 
ries, Number Three, 1943. Pp. 51. $1.00. 

Ways to Victory on the Home Front; How a Teacher May Help Win the War. 

A Manual for teachers, prepared by the State Department of Public In- 

struction, Raleigh (N. C.), 1943. Mimeographed. Pp. 51. 












































Book Reviews 


Defensible Spending for Public School. Arvid J. Burke. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. Pp. xviii, 379. $4.50. 

In the book “Defensible Spending for Public Schools,” Dr. Burke has 
brought together an invaluable compilation of materials on school finance 
which should prove of great value to school administrators and students of 
school finance. It is also valuable for municipal administrators, especially 
those who must pass upon school budgets. The author states five major aims 
of this book. Briefly stated, these are: (1) to center attention upon certain 
war developments and other trends which will create a serious crisis in public 
school finance in the coming decades; (2) to outline the most serious prob- 
lems to be faced in financing public education; (3) to summarize pertinent 
background materials which will help communities and states to understand 
the problems and possible solutions for them; (4) to introduce data from 
public finance, economics, and history which should be helpful to public school 
officials in financial management, research, and interpretation during the crisis; 
and (5) to stimulate the research needed to solve many of the pressing prob- 
lems before it is too late. 

Part I of this book points out clearly that the survival of both democratic 
institutions and individual enterprises require sufficient expenditure of money 
on the public schools if the major purposes of public education are to be 
achieved. This section of the book also throws light on trends of educational 
expenditure as related to other governmental expenditures, on factors under- 
lying these trends, on factors affecting expenditure levels, and on the nature 
of the returns obtained for school money. 

Part II deals with the control and improvement of public school spending. 
The problems of managing money, of operating the budget, and of spending 
money safely and wisely have been treated in such a way that the reader gains 
an insight into the fundamental educational issues that underlie the whole 
problem of spending school monies. Management is made an important fac- 
tor of public school finance because the federal, state, and local financial 
policies depend upon the effectiveness of management. Budget making, the 
foundation of good financial management, is conceived as a continuous plan- 
ning to meet educational needs. Economics in present expenditures is stressed 
not only as an important source of revenue for balancing a budget but also as 
a prerequisite to continued public confidence and support. Dr. Burke em- 
phasizes that prudent expenditures are considered more important than elab- 
orate records of unwise spending. 

The mechanical make up of the book is excellent. The author has brought 
together a wealth of material on public school finance. 

W. E. ROSENSTENGEL 
Professor of Education 


Genes and the Man. BeEnTLEY Gtass. Bureau of Publications. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Pp. XII + 386. 1943. 


The purpose of this book, Genes and the Man, is to help us “conceive of 
human life in genetic terms, that we should understand the epic sweep of an 
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individual’s growth and development up to maturity and the long years of 
slow decline thereafter, . . . by tracing them from their beginnings in proto- 
plasm and the genes.” This understanding of our genetic development and 
decline proceeds through six chapters dealing with (1) the beginning of life 
in the single cell (2) the origin of differences in hereditary patterns and (3) 
the genetic basis of sex. The fourth and fifth chapters are concerned with 
the bases of growth and development as the systems—digestive, circulatory, 
nervous—of the body gradually attain their adult forms. A sixth chapter, a 
short one, on growing old rounds out the book. 

Some of the clearest explanations of inheritance appear in that area of 
reproduction called “sex linked.” With great clarity and excellent diagrams 
the functions of the X-chromosome and the Y-chromosome are traced. The 
illustration used is that of red-green colorblindness. 

Another illustration of unusual clearness was the author’s explanation of 
how the children of mulattos might be entirely Negro in genetic make-up or 
entirely white. “In fact, the expectation for either of these is quite high, 1 in 
16. Moreover, these extreme types—not only appear pure black and pure white, 
but will breed as pure black or pure white, respectively.” 

From the standpoint of child development the chapter entitled “From 
Potentialities to Realization” is the most illuminating. Many of the organs 
of the body are traced from their cell origin to maturity. For example, the 
nervous system is traced through from primitive pit, to neural groove, through 
several other embryonic stages to maturity. An unusually good set of drawings 
occurs in depicting the development of the eye. Detailed drawings of specific 
parts of the ear add much clarity to the understanding of this organ. 

In one case, the development is directly contrary to the position taken by 
psychologists. Imbeciles and idiots under the general term “feebleminded” 
are regarded as discontinuous groups forming a “secondary normal frequency 
distribution alongside the major one.” Careful measurements of the intelli- 
gence of large unselected populations demonstrate that this is not a fact. 
These samplings and measurements prove that the feebleminded are merely 
the tail-end of the normal curve of distribution. Furthermore, actual measure- 
ments over certain defined geographical areas in England as to the incidence 
of feeblemindedness showed that there were three times as many imbeciles as 
idiots and three times as many morons as idiots and imbeciles combined. 

In evaluating the book as a whole the reviewer could judge the effectiveness 
of the treatment only by those areas in which his training was adequate. 
Judging by the development of the nervous structures and by the general 
growth of the sense organs the book is excellently done. The illustrative draw- 
ings are unusually clear; the exposition is interesting. The intelligent general 
reader along with serious students of human nature will find this an unusually 
helpful book. 

A. M. JorDAN. 


Music in American Schools. JamMEs L. MurseLt. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1943. 


In this volume the author invites music educators to reconsider the mean- 
ings and implications of their undertakings. Beginning with the thesis that 
music has come into the curriculum of our schools because of the demands 
of public opinion, Mr. Mursell suggests that rather than ask himself what his 
aims should be, the teacher would do better to ask what the public wants. It 
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is presumably in terms of an admittedly conjectural analysis of public opinion 
that we are told the “shoulds” and “should nots” of music teaching in our 
American schools. 

In the main, the work is a thought-provoking and comprehensive discussion 
of the problems of the music teacher that should prove interesting and valu- 
able to many who are concerned with work in this field. In detail there are 
a number of points, mostly minor, in which the author seems to be misin- 
formed; or, at least, in which his statements are misleading. For example, on 
page 49 we read, “Thus learning does not depend upon repetition,” but on 
page 51 we find that “The techniques of musical performance are best acquired 
by studying and drilling upon the problems involved. .. .” On page 165, after 
mentioning “the rising effect of the leading tone,” Mursell speaks of “the falling 
tendency of the mediant” (referring to Curwin’s use of moveable do) whereas 
the mediant has little active tone tendency. 

Again in the chapter on rhythm we read “Rhythm is organized flow. It 
has shape, form, definition. And like all organized patterns, it must be grasped 
as a whole rather than by being built up from its parts.” Actually, of course, 
it seems inconceivable that a rhythmic whole could be grasped except in terms 
of a more or less clear perception of the parts, of the smaller rhythmical units. 
And when it comes to speaking of rhythm as “grouping . . . on an immense 
scale” so as to include “. . . the total sweep of . . . a symphony,” I suspect 
that the author is discussing something very different from what the musician 
can properly regard as rhythm. 

After stating that “Rhythmic organization and shape depend very essentially 
upon an underlying beat,” Mr. Mursell continues later on, “There has been 
beatless music which still contained a very definite rhythmic structure.” In 
this he is referring to music before the middle of the seventeenth century when, 
he says, the measure bar came into use. He indicates further that before the 
advent of the bar line “The rhythm was held together by the ,words or by the 
figured movements of the dance.” Much of this is inaccurate as to fact and 
misleading as to interpretation. In the first place the bar line was in use in 
a considerable portion of music before the seventeenth century. This is true 
especially of all the Italian and French sources of keyboard music and in 
tablatures for keyboard and lute. Although the bar line may not necessarily 
have meant the modern accented first beat, nevertheless a large portion of 
polyphonic music was accentuated like that of Mozart and Beethoven. In 
such music may be included the music of the thirteenth century, most of the 
Italian music of the fourteenth century, and the several types of sixteenth-cen- 
tury chanson. 

As a matter of fact, for centuries before the advent of the modern bar line 
the great bulk of polyphonic music was held together rhythmically by a 
metrical system not unlike the familiar one of today. In the polyphonic vocal 
music of the sixteenth century, which was not barred in notation, the rhythm 
could only have been held together by counting the units of measure. This 
means a definite tactus or beat. A glance at the complex rhythmical structure 
of a mass by Palestrina will make it evident that the rhythm could not possibly 
be held together by the dance. Hence, we repeat, there could only have been a 
measuring of the time by counting the units of measure. One wonders what 
kind of music Mr. Mursell is referring to when he speaks of “beatless music 
which still contained a very definite rhythmic structure.” 

In the matter of reading music one must again question some of Mr. Mur- 
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sell’s conclusions. After pointing out the extensive researches in the field of 
linguistic reading and the paucity (three or four in all) in music reading, Mr. 
Mursell makes inferences that seem very doubtful. For example, after pointing 
out the lack of relation between reading for content and grammatical analysis 
or spelling, he says that “For music education the moral is perfectly clear. If 
we want to teach pupils to read music, we must train them to look for and 
observe musical meanings in the score,” and the meaning referred to is “the 
way the music should sound and feel.” Mr. Mursell is very skeptical of the 
value of the study of music theory as an aid to reading music; he suggests that 
the mind just hits the high spots like the rocky mountain sheep bounding 
along a cliff face. “One may be absolutely sure that it never learned to do 
this amazing trick by a meticulous study of the details of rock formation or of 
just how to move one’s hind leg.” With this remarkable analogy Mr. Mursell 
dismisses the values of the study of music theory. In fact, elsewhere he sug- 
gests that “the categories of triads, discords, and so forth which are set up in 
the ordinary text book are not what the composer or the performer actually 
uses.”” One can only conclude that either Mr. Mursell does not know his har- 
mony textbooks or he does not know music. 


Furthermore, one wonders how Mr. Mursell would have the student pursue 
“the enthusiastic study of musical literature, drastic and eager self-administered 
training in the command of musical imagery, free experimentation,” without 
the aid of musical theory and analysis. Apparently Mr. Mursell is not aware 
how theory is being taught in progressive schools, conservatories and colleges 
all over the country. One would be inclined to conclude that poor reading 
is due not to the study of music theory but rather to the lack of a mastery of 
the theory of music. We agree that in reading one grabs “large meaningful 
units,” but we wonder what such a unit would be to one who does not know 
his music theory. Actually, in the end Mr. Mursell seems to think so too, for 
he lists among the desirable outcomes of the curriculum the ability to “recog- 
nize in listening . . . the harmonic structure . . . of music.” And he finds 
Beethoven's copying out every note of the Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues of 
Bach, not once but “many times,” not drudgery, but great tonic, “precisely be- 
cause it was so exciting.” Further, it suggested that Tschaikowsky found him- 
self at one stage in his career by working out five hundred exercises in strict 
counterpoint. 

There are some thirty illustrations made from photographs of actual class- 
room work and other school activities. The index seems adequate but there is 
no bibliographical material. 

GLEN HAypon. 

Head of the Music Department 

University of North Carolina. 


Toward Community Understanding. GorpON BLACKWELL. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 1943. 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council of Edu- 
cation, aware of the importance of the teacher having a special understanding 
of the society of which he, his school, and pupils are a part, set up a Committee 
of three in 1941 to gather and analyze information on the efforts of colleges 
to promote such understanding of the community on the part of prospective 
teachers. 
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Toward Community Understanding, the report of Blackwell's findings for 
that Committee, is designed primarily for educators interested in experimentation 
along similar lines in understanding the community. Health educators will 
be interested in it not only from the point of view of education for the pro- 
spective teacher, but also because it shows the widespread preoccupation with 
what is called social or community understanding, and points up the tremendous 
resources that are available on college and university campuses. 

The sixteen colleges and universities included in the report were chosen, not 
because they have all the answers in well-integrated programs, but on the basis 
of sampling as many types of activity relating to community understanding 
as possible and on their geographical location. 

Blackwell found that while the preoccupation with community understand- 
ing had different meanings for the different groups, the programs it inspired 
have tremendous vigor because they are based on experience as an educational 
method and on the mutual reaching out between the school and community. 
The three major aspects that distinguishes the programs of all the institutions 
are: 

1. The desire to give students a body of facts about a local community 
and the characteristic behavior of its residents. 

2. An attempt to help students understand and use group techniques 
and methods that are essential to modern living on a democratic basis. 

3. An effort to educate student attitudes and develop in them some sense 
of responsibility for sharing in community life and working on local prob- 
lems (or in other words the application of both the body of facts and group 
techniques in the exercise of active citizenship) . 

All but two of the sixteen institutions are teacher-training institutions. 
The programs in nine of these are designed primarily for the benefit of the 
students; in the other seven they are planned not only for the benefit of the 
students but also to help improve the standards of the community. 

While such training is important for all students regardless of vocation, the 
author points out that it is essential for the teacher and the school administrator 
because: 

1. The school may be expected to take an increasingly active part in local 
affairs. 

2. The work of the administrator and teacher will be hindered by lack 
of insight into the community. 

3. It will help in understanding resources of the community such as cus- 
toms, history, etc. 

4. Such training will help in understanding the factors that mold per- 
sonality and influence growth and behavior of the children in the community. 


Blackwell deals with those college experiences, mostly outside the classroom 
and generally away from campus, that are aimed at community understanding. 
He describes the programs at the Chicago Teachers College, where the plan 
is concerned with acquainting students with Chicago, its patterns, institutions, 
and its social problems; Milwaukee State Teachers College, where the subject 
matter is integrated through several disciplines and where much emphasis is 
placed on student planning; and Ohio State University (College of Education), 
where there is over-all integration and a thoroughgoing program. 

On the premise that field experience that is valuable must be adequately 
integrated with class-room procedures, such as lectures, discussion, etc., the 
author gives illustrations of off-campus experiences such as field trips, fact- 
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finding in the community, and volunteer service. He comments on the fact- 
finding program at Bennington College as the most ambitious and scientific 
social survey made by undergraduates in the country. 

As examples of programs designed primarily for social action, the Apple- 
blossom Club at the Central Michigan College of Education, the Tuskegee 
plan, and others are mentioned. 

Other college activities with unusual emphases on community understanding 
are given as: (1) student government; (2) student cooperatives and credit 
unions; (3) group living in the college family; (4) leadership in summer camps; 
(5) maintenance work at college; (6) winter period of work and reading; (7) 
field of art; (8) developing materials for teaching. 

As illustrations of college and community joint endeavor, the Furman Uni- 
versity—Greenville County Project and the Albion College—Village of Addison 
Project are described. 

As some of the important relationships that must be considered in the de- 
velopment of a program in community understanding Blackwell gives: 

1. The relationship within the institution. 
2. The relationship with the community and larger service area. 
3. The relationship with other institutions of higher learning. 

In the absence of a blueprint for the evaluation of these programs, Black- 
well submits the following questions as an aid in appraising such programs: 

1. How comprehensive is the effort to provide community understanding? 

2. Is the sequence of experiences planned effectively? 

g. Are the experiences based on the actual conditions with which gradu- 
ates will have to deal? 

4- Are adequate preparation, guidance, supervision, and follow-up dis- 
cussion provided for off-campus experiences? 

5. To what extent are modern techniques of guidance and evaluation 
used in the program? 

6. What proportion of the students is reached by the program? 

7. It the program in community understanding properly integrated 
within itself? 

8. Finally, are the activities in community understanding satisfactorily 
integrated within the entire college program? 

VIOLA G. PFROMMER. 
University of North Carolina. 


Elements of Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical with Applications. KELLs, KERN, 
BLAND and ORLEANS. New York: McGraw Hill Company, 1943. Pp. x 
+ 363. 

This book is a high school text which the authors have written by toning 
down Plane and Spherical Trigonometry by Kells, Kern and Bland to the level of 
high school students. After a brief introductory chapter, the solution of the 
right triangle is introduced. This includes its solution with the slide rule as 
well as with natural and logarithmic functions. Along with this material is 
presented some nautical applications of trigonometry and vectors and their 
uses. The relation of the trigonometric functions, the general definitien of 
them, and the functions of special angles as well as the expression of any angle 
in terms of an acute angle are all well presented. The radian, mil, and graphs 
of the trigonometric functions are especially well developed. This is also true 
of the solution of oblique triangles. 
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The authors have taken great care throughout the book to present to the 
pupil and make clear to him some of the technical terms found in certain fields, 
such as navigation. For example such words as stern, bow, port, starboard, 
abeam, are each defined and cuts to illustrate them are shown. These words 
are then used in verbal problems as the sailor would use them, which in these 
times when so many of us are nautical minded gives the pupil valuable addi- 
tional knowledge. All of the verbal problems center around practical modern 
problems which makes the accompanying information a valuable asset. 

The mathematics of the book is sound, clear and well developed. There is 
an ample number of well-chosen drill problems too so that the pupil may de- 
velop the necessary skill in the manipulative processes and may thus be able 
to understand and develop the various formulas of trigonometry as he pro- 
gresses. There are many good cuts and diagrams which makes for clarity. 
Four place tables and the answers are included in the book. 

This is one of the best of the recent books on this subject and no doubt will 


find an important place in our secondary schools. 
F. H. MUNCH. 


Books and Library Reading for Pupils of the Intermediate Grades. EVANGELINE 

CoLBurN. University of Chicago. 1942. 167 pp. $1.50. 

The subtitle of this publication of the Laboratory Schools of the University 
of Chicago aptly describes it—“suggestions for the use of the central library 
for the intermediate grades in the development of reading interests and the 
enrichment of classroom instruction and an annotated list of books suitable for 
library reading in the intermediate grades.” The monograph itself supplements 
an earlier one by the same author published in 1930 and entitled A Library 
for the Intermediate Grades. The current publication gives a picture of library 
activities among intermediate grade pupils in the University of Chicago Ele- 
mentary School especially as they relate to voluntary book selection even though 
it may be stimulated by classroom activities. 

Approximately one-fourth of the book deals with the services of the central 
library in relation to training children to use books and libraries, guidance of 
voluntary reading, enrichment of classroom experience, and criteria for select- 
ing books for the school library. 

The book list of about 650 titles covers approximately one hundred pages. 
Each title is carefully and fully annotated to enable the user to determine 
which books are most likely to suit any given reader. Author, title, publisher, 
copyright date, and gradation are given. The titles included are primarily 
for pleasure reading rather than for factual information even though they are 
of informational nature. Brief lists on the following topics are included: World 
History and Exploration; the Americas: Other Lands and Other Peoples; 
Biography; Science, Industry, Invention; Fairy Tales and Legends; Art, Music, 
Poetry; Special-Award Books; and Suggested Titles for Nonreaders and Remedial 
Cases. There are both author and title indexes. The titles listed are largely 
those of recent publication which are attractive in format as well as in content. 
To this reviewer the titles suggested for nonreaders is weak and inadequate as 
compared with the excellent lists for some of the subjects. 

Teachers and principals of intermediate grade pupils will find the mono- 


graph helpful and stimulating. 
Mary P. Douctas. 
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Youth Considers the Heavens. Etsa M. MEeEpeEr. King’s Crown Press. New 
York. 1942. ix + 60 pp. 


This is a study of the relationships between knowledge of the physical 
universe and thought, on the part of senior high-school students, concerning 
man’s place, and particularly their own places, in it. More specifically, the 
problem was to determine the nature and extent of changes that took place in 
young people’s beliefs as they came to know more about the earth as it is 
related to the whole cosmos. 

The study required (1) careful construction of instructional material, which 
took the form of a special pamphlet, “The Spangled Heavens” (written with 
the collaboration of Dr. S. R. Powers) and of pre-tests and post-tests to use 
in determining change in opinions or beliefs; (2) the use of these instruments 
with experimental and control groups of students in the upper high-school 
grades. Actually, three groups were differentiated, one securing its information 
through study of the pamphlet, a second pursuing teacher-directed activities 
involving astronomical concepts, and the control group continuing with the 
usual physics or chemistry of the last two high-school years. 

The general findings led to the drawing of the following inferences: 

The more information young people possess about the extent of the uni- 
verse, the greater is the probability that they will reject an opinion that man 
is governed by supernatural powers and incline toward an opposite opinion; 

The more intelligent young people are those likely to reject an opinion that 
man is dominated by supernatural forces; 

Increase in information about the extent of the universe is related to change 
of opinion in a direction away from a conception of supernatural domination 
of man. 

The implication is that, since according to their own testimony young 
people of this age are seriously considering questions of a philosophical nature 
anyway, and since a person’s conception of the universe and his place in it can- 
not but influence his actions, information bearing upon an understanding of 
the universe such as will help young people to develop a serviceable and emo- 
tionally satisfying world-picture that is in accord with modern science should 
certainly be included in the curriculum of these later high-school years. 

C. E. Preston. 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Betty SmitH. New York, Harper Brothers, 1943. 


Education, as seen in 4 Tree Grows in Brooklyn, is not confined to schools. 
It permeates all of life. Johnny Nolan saw chiefly the importance of educa- 
tion outside of schools; Katie saw chiefly the importance of education in schools, 
but she knew that education was more than schooling. Education was the 
thing that would raise her children above their physical environment, and 
make the children better than their parents were. The important part of 
education was the education of the emotions. That was why Mary Rommely 
told her to tell the children legends, and to recognize the importance of suf- 
fering. That was why it was important to read a page from Shakespeare and 
from the Protestant Bible every day, in spite of the fact that she and the 
children did not understand what they read. The reading symbolized a long- 
ing to rise above their environment. That was why it was important that her 
children be allowed to pour their coffee down the sink, if they wished, to 
share the emotion of the rich. 
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Although it sees education inseparable from the whole of life, A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn is rich in suggestions for schools—suggestions built around 
the education of the emotions. The importance of a friendly atmosphere and 
respect for the personality of the child, the importance of a “human” teacher, 
the importance of the teacher's clothes, or the flowers on the desk in a library, 
or a game that can grow out of arithmetic are brought out, because the child 
is a whole and must develop as a whole; what we separate as physical and 
emotional necessarily are involved in what we call the intellect. 

The episode connected with Francie’s writing was especially interesting to 
me. She had been accustomed to A’s, but when she began writing of the life 
she knew, she got C’s and was advised to burn her papers and write about the 
“sordid” no more. Francie really burned the trite A papers, chanting the 
words her teacher had told her to use in the ceremony over C papers: “I am 
burning ugliness.” Here again the book emphasizes the fact that the materials 
of education are those which lie around us, and that “education” which makes 
a person ashamed of himself and his background is not truly education. 


The best picture in the book of what a school can be and do is the picture 
of Francie’s second school and the janitor. Mr. Jenson was more important 
than the principal, for he insisted that on rainy days the children be sent to 
the furnace room to dry their shoes and stockings, and he talked to the bad 
boys—about his son on the Dodgers’ team and about democracy and citizenship. 


Education coming from home life, from grocery stores and Chinese laun- 
dries, from life “on the job”—really the education of the whole life of the 
whole person—this is the significant educational aspect of A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. 

Doris SHARPE. 

University of North Carolina. 


Get Together Americans. RacHet Davis Dusois. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. 


Rachel Davis Dubois grasps an important principle of group participation 
in her book and effectively underscores the idea with a wealth of practical 
information. Her subtitle, “Friendly Approaches to Racial and Cultural Con- 
flicts Through the Neighborhood-Home Festival” is indicative of the material 
which she includes in the book. The author’s aims are twofold: “a report 
of actual experiences in the use of the Neighborhood-Home Festival,” and “an 
analysis of some of the problems involved in understanding the psychology of 
inter-group relaionships.” An appended bibliography supplements her twofold 
discussion adequately, and the whole volume suffices to give a group leader 
or teacher a stimulating picture of what has actually been done in this area 
of intercultural education. 

The real meat of the book is contained in the author’s practical discussion 
of the Home Festival, first, in what it is, and second, how it can be adapted 
in such places as the neighborhood, the school, PTA, adult education, and the 
church. 

In telling what the Home Festival can be, through proper guidance and 
preparation, Mrs. Dubois draws upon her own fruitful experiences with this 
medium of group-meeting. Her advice to leaders of such festivals is sound, 
and the extensive bibliography in the book should be especially helpful to any 
group leader who proposes to carry on work of this sort. 
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In adapting the Home Festival to various groups, the author is most helpful 
of all. Her hints and suggestions of what has “clicked” in other festivals 
provide the reader with an interesting fund of stimulating ideas. Her dis- 
cussion about the folklore elements of different cultural groups is of more 
than passing interest, for through the use of folk backgrounds, we can get 
closer to the emotional response of various cultural groups. Hence, the break- 
down of prejudices is more effectively and more quickly accomplished. The 
skillful way in which Mrs. Dubois outlines a policy of tolerance and mutual 
consideration within the festival group is valuable to anyone who would try 
the Home Festival method if he wishes to avoid “stepping on the toes” of 
those who are highly sensitive because of social discrimination. 

Jerome G. Disque. 


Guiding Students in the Development of Personality. Vert A. TEETER AND 
EFFIE O. STANFORD, Science Research Associates. Chicago, 1943. 63 pp. 


This paper-covered guidebook, No. 13 in a series on Guidance Plans and 
Methods, if for the teacher's help in assisting pupils in personality develop- 
ment. Suggested ways for its use are (1) as a handbook for homeroom courses, 
(2) as a manual for special courses in extra-curricular activities, (3) as a supple- 
ment in appropriate subject courses, (4) as an outline for adult courses in night 
schools or study clubs. It may also be used in a basic guidance course covering 
this field. Eight units are treated: general personality development, grooming, 
oral expression, good manners, behavior control, broadening interests and 
experiences, getting along well with people, leadership and “followership”. 
Rather extensive up-to-date bibliographies for both student and teacher are 
provided. 

The danger with any such teaching material lies, of course, in its being used 
in so formal a way as to defeat its purpose. However, these units contain ex- 
cellent discussion questions which may serve as tactful approaches to various 
phases of the general problem. 

C. E. Preston. 


Construction of a Diagnostic Reading Test. CONANT, MARGARET M. VIII 156. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 


Reading at the level of high school and college depends less upon the 
mastery of simple habits such as the number and duration of eye fixations and 
more upon interpretation and understanding. Reading at this level, according 
to Dr. Conant, is a “way of learning through extending our experience”, and 
depends, for its efficiency, upon the understandings and background which 
the reader brings as well as upon his purpose in reading. 

Reading tests, as usually constructed, fail to meet the requirements of these 
higher levels of reading. Their reading passages, on which questions are 
raised, are entirely too short to develop sequences of thought from which 
inferences may be drawn. Objective questions, too, while easy to score, have 
a tendency to channel the thinking rather than allow it to take the direction 
consonant with the background of the reader. More important are questions 
which approximate those which a student raises in unaided reading con- 
cerning the material he has read. 

The purpose of this investigation by Dr. Conant was to develop a test in 
reading which avoided the pitfalls of rigidity and simplicity but which approx- 
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imated as nearly as possible the conditions of reading ordinarily met by high 
school and college students. Its main reading materials consist of passages 
about 1000 words long. The types of questions asked tapped those capacities 
which, (1) ask for the recognition of the main idea of a passage, (2) require 
a listing of the facts set forth, (3) involve the giving of the most plausible 
reason for an event’s happening, (4) demand the drawing of conclusions from 
what has been read, and finally (5) measure the understanding of the meaning 
of the words in the setting of the passage. Great pains are taken to arouse in 
the reader the desired purpose for which the passage is read. Something like 
400 words are used to secure the desired purpose for reading each passage. 
rhe test is built around one area of reading, e.g., social science. The diagnosis 
achieved is in the processes involved and are of direct assistance to the teacher 
in analyzing the difficulties which cause poor reading. The test, thus far, is 
only experimental and not standardized on any large number of students. 

While some of the passages of the test are too easy for the senior high school 
aud the essay type of questions are difficulty to score it does furnish an interest- 
ing attempt to test and analyze the more complex reading processes. 

A. M. JorDAN. 


Friday, Thank God! Fern Rives. New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1943. 307 pp. 


If you like your education in the form of a readable novel, you will enjoy 
much that is in this book. There is some excellent description of teacher and 
student life in a modern high school, including considerable insight into human 
behavior. 

Ww. c.R 
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